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CRIMINALS IN SHAKESPEARE AND IN SCIENCE 

Literary characters become extinct like races of men and beasts. 
The Vice with his lath and the Fool with his bells and bauble hâve 
vanished like the Mound-Builder or the aurochs, and their fossil 
remains are buried in old plays and prints. They dropped from 
the stage as the hfe which they imitated dropped ont of the world. 
Ont of the one and off the other dropped Fool and Devil long ago, 
and after them, in the last century, tumbled the villain. He could 
not bear the light or breathe the air of our day. 

Black and piratical of hair and of look, as we remember him, 
he was at the beginning an outcast, but before the end cock of the 
walk, and the tragedy was pretty much of his making. The world 
had dealt hardly with him, and he dealt still more hardly with the 
world. He scoffed at respectabihty and jeered at the cowardice 
and stupidity of everybody about him, yet he himself, inclining 
much to freethinking, was plunged in melancholy. He was the 
villain and he knew it, until the end. Then his heart was touched, 
once he had been given the deathblow or had given it. 

Such, with boasting and gloating, blasphemy and atheism added 
to him, and ail excuse utterly taken away, was the villain of the 
Elizabethans. In him was more poetry, less humanity, or no 
humanity worthy of the word. There, in three centuries, was 
change enough you would think, and why is his like now no longer 
to be found in higher drama and fiction, but cast into the outer 
darkness of penny dreadfuls and melodrama? One reason lies 
without us, in our présent knowledge of criminal character; the 
other, the deeper, in the s'pirit and temper of our âge. 

The instinctive or incorrigible criminal against the person, as 
we now know him, is no such compact and single soûl as Richard III 
or lago. He is a survival of savagery or the fag-end of degenera- 
tion, and is the most rudimentary and inconsistent of men. He 
knows no remorse, is endowed with no moral sensibility, yet seldom 
is he by instinct whoUy cruel or base. It is the common notion, 
and the Elizabethan, that if there be any good in a criminal, it will 
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2 Elmer Edgar Stoll 

take the form of repentance for his crime ; the fact is that much oftener 
it has nothing to do with his crime. A murderer like Lacenaire 
or Dostoieffsky's Raskolnikoff will risk his own life to save a cat's 
or a canary's, or will tenderly cherish the life of a comrade or of his 
aged parents. Nor does he love evil for its own sake. If he boasts, 
it is simply of the achievements of his genius; if he gloats, it is over 
his inferior adversary; and it is an impossibility, as Tolstoi avers, 
for him to think ill of himself. Instead of being an atheist he is 
particularly inclined, primitive being that he is, to be superstitiously 
devout in the performance of religions duties, and at most he shows 
that disposition to jest and flout at what is sacred which, in the lower 
classes and the simpler peoples such as the mediaeval Christians 
and the Greeks, is not incompatible with entire and implicit faith. 
Ail in ail he is a man, the simple victim of his brutal instincts, not a 
devil. He is not the antithesis, least of ail consciously the antithesis, 
of what is human. 

Thèse things we know as the fruit of wide observation and scien- 
tific study in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. A-prwri 
thinking has proved of as little avail in psychology as in chemistry 
and medicine. What tumed men away from it to the study of the 
object itself was, however, the new spirit, the more humane, revor 
lutionary sentiment of the century before. Romantic sympathy 
and the philosophy of the retum to nature began to do away with 
the villain even before men had studied the criminal. "Damns 
had had their day," and poets petulantly made him the hero. It 
was the âge of the noble bandit and the "magnanimous highwayman" 
(though of course the ignoble ones lingered on), of Goetz with the 
iron hand, Karl Moôr, Rob Roy, and the "villain-heroes" of the 
Terrifie School and Byron. Ail of thèse were variously incompat- 
ible, sentimental mixtures of utter good and utter evil that grew more 
piquant but hardly less preposterous down to the days of Bulwer 
and Victor Hugo. No such beings as Eugène Aram, Dona Lucrezia, 
Claude FroUo, or Jean Valjean ever blessed and cursed the earth. 
"Embodied antithèses, premeditated paradoxes," as Hugo's charac- 
ters hâve been called, they are attempts at representing the com- 
plexity of hfe which themselves, as has been said, are quite simple. 
No convict who, after eighteen years in the galleys, had risked every- 
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Criminals in Shakespeare and in Science 3 

thing to escape from them and everything to keep from retuming, 
would, with death in the shape of Thénardier and his jackals staring 
him in the eye, hâve bumt his own arm instead of theirs and tossed 
the poker out of the window. No bloodhound like Javert, for such 
cause as his, ever threw himself into the Seine. No robbers or 
murderers like CUfford or Aram ever spoke, from tbeir hearts, with 
the tongues not of men but of angels. The mystery of the incon- 
sistency and complexity of human character, criminal or normal, 
cannot be comprehended in a formula or penetrated by a flight of 
imagination, and it was reserved for such as Mérimée and Dos- 
toieffsky, Zola, Ibsen, and Hardy to get at it by a surer, more 
devions way. Dostoiefifsky and Zola foUowed and shadowed the 
criminal mind as the détective shadows the criminal; Mérimée and 
Hardy explored the illogical and pragmatic morality of the lower 
classes and simpler peoples; and one and ail they left the impedi- 
menta of their own morality behind. Hugo and Bulwer think they 
are holding up the mirror to nature when they make their Ishmael- 
itish heroes both good and wicked, but thèse — and Dostoieffsky, 
Balzac, and Zola admit as much — ^make them neither. "Men are 
neither good nor evil," says Balzac, "but are born with instincts 
and inclinations." "My characters are not wicked," says Zola in 
the préface to L'Assommoir; "they are only ignorant, and are 
stunted by the harsh toil and misery of their lives." Jenseits von 
Gut und Bôse, in short, is the word, and this monistic, or indeed 
biological, attitude has made it possible in some fashion to compre- 
hend and unify traits which otherwise remained irreconcilable. 

It was quite another atmosphère that Shakespeare breathed, 
an atmosphère charged with the dualism of the Middle Ages and 
earher times. Good and evil were as the pôles asunder; God was 
in his heaven no doubt, but the Devil was in the world. The exubér- 
ant pantheistic philosophy of Giordano Bruno, friend of Sidney and 
Greville, had left no impress upon English thought. To the four 
éléments still were attributed four qualities — hot, cold, moist, and 
dry— not, as our monistic science would demand, but two. The 
world was divided between light and darkness, and the darkness 
was as real as the light. There were devils of fire and water, the 
earth and the underworld; and every man had a devil of his own, 
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to whom, when, like Brabantio, he "cursed his better angel from 
his side," he fell a prey. Atheism then meant not skepticism but 
enmity with God. A man had to take sides, just as then — and nomi- 
nally in some countries of Europe today — a man must be either 
Protestant or Catholic. It was still an âge of violence and suspicion, 
when a man's hand was against every other man, and the entente 
cordiale between nation and nation and stranger and stranger was 
unknown. "An enemy hath done this" was the first thought of 
Benvenuto Cellini when his luck tumed, as it was of the man in 
the parable; and again and again, with cause or without cause, it 
is the thought of people in a like plight in Shakespeare. In ail 
cases the enemy was a man, or Fortune, or the stars. Such a spirit 
animâtes the literary activity of the day. Eulogy and invective, 
panegyric and philippic, sonnets of adulation or vitupération, dia- 
tribe, epigram, satire, ail of them such forms of partisan prose or 
poetry as are now extinct, were rife. It is a motive force in the 
drama. In the mysteries God and the angels were enthroned at 
one end of the stage and Hell-Mouth yawned at the other. To do 
the mischief devils were ever at hand: in the Elizabethan plays 
there were villains. At this point the art of the playwright was 
In sympathy with the popular literature, legend or novella (essen- 
tially a literature of intrigue) from which he drew his plot, and 
with the drama of the ancients. But the villains took on larger 
and demonic proportions as the fate and the gods of the ancients 
receded from view. In Elizabethan drama "fate" is mainly a 
commonplace of Senecan rhetoric; whatever the heroes may say 
when the world is against them, their wills, as in Seneca himself, 
are free; and the "fate" of Othello is lago. As Mr. Bradley has 
shown, it is nearly always evil that in Shakespeare brings about the 
convulsion in the order of things, and in that day when men still 
believed in diabolical possession and total depravity it is natural 
that often the evil should be embodied in a particular person. In 
Desdemona's case the cause might hâve been neither personal nor 
evil; it might hâve been her disregard of her father's wishes and 
the proprieties of Venetian society, or, again to quote Mr. Bradley, 
a misunderstanding between herself and the Moor "due to racial 
différences in physiognomic expression"; but it is — ^much more 
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picturesquely and expeditiously for the stage — the tempter, "his 
Moorship's ancient." In Lear's case or in Gloster's it is not their 
own folly but the ferocity of their children. In no case does 
Shakespeare represent men as overwhelmed by anything so vague 
and neutral as social forces, or as devoured by their own passions 
alone. It is by other men's passions, other men's deeds; and life 
is a temptation, a hand-to-hand struggle. Ibsen's Hedda Gabier, 
on the other hand, and Pinero's Second Mrs. Tanqueray go to rack 
and ruin of themselves. Out of their hearts — out of the bosom of 
an indiffèrent world — ^are the issues of their Hves; and a bustling 
villain would but be in the way. 

As a resuit of their concrète and dualistic way of thinking and 
of their relish for intrigue, the Elizabethan plajrwrights paint their 
villains many a shade blacker than they find them. The wicked- 
ness of Aaron and lago, of Webster's Flamineo and Bosola, is quite 
above and beyond the mark, and overtops that in the chronicles 
and novels whence they came. The public hankers after sound and 
fury, the dramatist requires a propeller for his play, and both crave 
contrasts total and acute. Nowhere does this tendency appear so 
unmistakably as in the handling of what was in the beginning popular 
and non-dramatic material, the misconception of Machiavelli. The 
Elizabethan Machiavel is a diabohcal figure such as that sketched 
of the Elizabethan villain above, and, besides, one who has at his 
beck and call the qualities of the lion and the fox, violence and 
craft, who loves himself alone and uses other men "as nails to drive 
out one another," hâtes God, jeers at his conscience, and revels and 
riots in lust, dissimulation, blasphemy, and murder. Thus the 
Florentine statesman became a mythical figure, a devil-let-loose 
like Judas, and was fabled to hâve perished like him, blaspheming 
and despairing, by his own hand. On the stage he was a standing 
type of the villain, as the Clown, the Fool, or the Braggart Soldier 
was of the humorous person, sometimes, as in Marlowe's Barabas 
and Shakespeare's Aaron, quoting, in more or less garbled form, 
maxims from the Principe, and sometimes, as in lago, not in explicit 
terms a Machiavel at ail. Indeed, like thèse other types, he is 
but old wine in a new bottle, for out of Seneca, along with much 
else, came into Elizabethan tragedy a character such as Atreus, who 
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likewise practices villainy wholesale, lies and dissembles, gloats, 
blasphèmes, and pays homage to the powers infernal. Such, even 
among literary men in Shakespeare's day, is the notion current of 
the character of the most enlightened political thinker of the âge; 
and no more striking proof of the benighted dualism of the âge could 
be required. Mistaking him for a deliberate enemy of society, they 
tum him into a ravening beast of prey. And monster of iniquity 
that he is, he knows it. He canvasses the situation from top to 
bottom, and stands a villain seK-confessed and self-confuted. It is 
a Paradox imbedded in Christian and other religions belief that 
your devil and your sinner know what they are. Machiavelli, if a 
siimer, did not know. He and Aretine, who — far more justly — 
shared his infamy, ignored the claims of the conscience, but they 
did not flout them or brush them aside; they were far from being 
atheists; they and their contemporaries such as Cellini and the 
Borgias kept the innocence and buoyancy of their spirits to the 
end, and they surprise you in their portraits, as Vernon Lee has re- 
marked, with the nobility of their coimtenances. There, side by 
side, are truth and Elizabethan fiction; and, as in the adage, truth 
is stranger. 

Of Machiavels there is a great number on the Elizabethan stage, 
from Marlowe's Jew of Malta on. Shakespeare has three— Aaron, 
Richard the Third, and lago. At the hellhound Aaron, though there 
are many who disdain to account him Shakespeare's, we will take 
a look because he embodies and illustrâtes the spirit of Shakespeare 
and his âge. With his Moor the poet out-Marlowes Marlowe with 
his Jew. He is of a burlier strain of villainy, and he makes up in 
bluster and jocular ferocity whatever he lacks in fawning and fraud. 
His atheism is more emphatic and mutinous than that of Barabas. 
Like him he is repeatedly called a devil, but because of his color, 
not his race, for it was an old superstition, not then extinct, that the 
Devil when he appeared took the form of a Moor, while the Jews 
(ye are of your father, the Devil!) were held to be devils bom. 
But by suffering his unholy light to shine Aaron earns the title 
for himself, and he carries it with obstreperous complacence. He 
ha-ha's when he stabs a man, and roars and curses when he is foiled; 
he brags of the "evils he has done," wishes at the end that he might 
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do ten thousand more, and if one good deed in ail his life he did he 
does repent it from his very soûl. Fee, faw, fum! A compléter 
product there could not be of that dualistic way of thinking which 
conceived (as we, for that matter, instinctively do still) of cold and 
darkness, not as négative but as opposed and antagonistic to heat and 
light, told the taie of the mortal combat between the gods of summer 
and of winter, and gave birth to such conceptions as hell and heaven, 
Antichrist, devil, devil's mass, and devil's litany. This is but man 
turned upside down, or wrong side out, and thrust beyond the pale 
of the species. But the crimiaal is as much a man as you or I, and 
in the biological scale merges somewhat more imperceptibly with 
you and me than man himself merges with the beast. 

Richard Crookback, who is Shakespeare's beyond a cavil, is 
cast in Aaron's mold. He is one, as Richmond says to his soldiers, 
who hath ever been God's enemy. Fitted out with teeth at his 
birth like the offspring of the incubus (or devil) known to folklore, 
hunchbacked, lame, unutterably hideous, he résolves, quite sum- 
marily, after a fashion not warranted even by the exigencies of 
"exposition," that since he cannot be a lover he will be a villain — 

I am determined to prove a villain 

And hâte the idle pleasures of thèse days. 

Or as he puts it, more roundly, in Henry VI, Part III, 

since the heavens hâve shaped my body so 
Let hell make crook'd my mind to answer it. 

"I, that hâve neither pity, love, nor fear," he in this passage exclaims 
again to the same effect as in the later play — 

And if King Edward be as true and just 
As I am subtle, false, and treacherous — 

and in neither passage is there an inkling of irony. A queer créature, 
this, to hâve the gift of seeing himself as ithers see him, both body 
and soûl. As a matter of fact, just as the criminal fails to realize 
his depravity, so the cripple, as Dr. Brandes remarks, often fails to 
realize his deformity. At either point Richard is but the voice of 
poet and people. In accord with their sentiments he looks upon his 
deformity as putting him beyond the verge of ail that is human, as 
setting the seal on his depravity instead of explaining and extenuating 
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it. Such was the temper of Shakespeare's time. No physio- 
logical psychology enters into the question; Richard, in his avowals 
above, cheerfuUy takes the responsibiUty on himself. Let hell 
complète the work of heaven! And it does. He is charged to the 
muzzle with Machiavellian principles of egoism, promptitude and 
resolution, violence and fraud.* He boasts and gloats like other 
Machiavels, fawns upon and fondles the minions of his villainy, 
and plays the hypocrite as egregiously as Barabas. When Bucking- 
ham brings to him the Mayor and Aldermen with the offer of the 
crown, the rufSan buffoon appears to them in a gallery, prayerbook 
in hand, between two bishops, and "plays the maid's part, still 
answers nay aiid takes it." A character of such finesse, he was 
recently taken by a great student of criminology to be the highest 
example of the criminal player of a cowp d'état! A character of 
such unmitigated ferocity, overriding, espousing, butchering whom 
he will, he was recently taken by two criminologists and the Head 
of the Danish Police to be the type of a kingly cripple struggling 
with a harsh and pitiless environment. If anything, the environ- 
ment struggles with him. 

On the eve of battle, however, Richard is no longer himself, the 
brisk Machiavel of old. Though it is crudely and ambiguously 
represented, he expériences something like remorse. The Machiavel, 
monstrous and grotesque as he was, had the grâce, in the person of 
Aaron, for instance, to disdain the sentimentality of a deathbed 
repentance. In him, of course, this is the bravado or "reprobate 
mind" of the enemy of God: in the criminal it is the unobtrusive, 
unconscious symptom of "moral atrophy." Richard dreams that 
the soûls of ail that he had murdered corne to his tent, and "every 
one did threat to-morrow's vengeance on the head of Richard." 
Once Queen Anne complains that as she lay by his side with his 
timorous dreams she still was waked. "Their sleep is disturbed 
by no uneasy dreams," says Dr. Wey, of Elmira, concerning the 
criminals he has observed, and investigators from Gall to Lombroso 
agrée with him that in criminals signs of repentance, remorse, or 
despair are seldom to be detected. Among four hundred murderers 
Bruce Thompson found signs of remorse in but three, and of seven 

' As on p. 5; cf. Professer B. S. Meyer, Machiavelli and the Elizabethan Drama. 
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hundred criminals Ferri found only 3.4 per cent who showed signs 
of repentance or who appeared at ail moved in recounting their 
misdeeds. If criminals hâve regrets, it is, as with Aaron (though 
hardly to the tune of his devil's litany), because they hâve not 
committed more crimes or because they hâve let themselves be 
caught. Very simply, they are sorry not for the good they may 
hâve done but for the pleasure and profit they hâve missed. Only 
those betray acute sorrow and real remorse, says Despine, who hâve 
committed the criminal act under the influence of a violent passion 
or by accident; only those repent, quite logically, who are endowed 
with the moral capacity; and in neither class is Richard. Thèse 
ghosts of his, indeed, are not mère voices of conscience but the 
fierce old-fashioned sort; when they rise the lights burn blue, and — 
primitively and superstitiously — they appear at the same time to 
another, Richmond, the victor of the morrow. Yet from an historical 
point of view, the superstition of the appearance of the ghost of the 
murdered to the murderer is the beginning and basis of the spiritual 
phenomenon we call remorse; even in Shakespeare's day it meant 
not supernatural punishment and nemesis alone; and quite out of 
keeping with his Machiavellian scoffings at conscience before and 
after, Richard takes the ghostly words to heart. 

What prompted the poet hère was his morality. After the crime 
or in the clutches of death many of his criminals hâve qualms of some 
sort or other. In part it is a story-telling device, old but ever new, 
whereby the slayer, villain or hero, fumishes a good situation 
lamenting his fallen foe, as does the Percy in the old ballad, or 
Aeneas when he bewails Lausus, hard as he had tried to kill him. 
But the pith of the matter is that Shakespeare cleaves to the con- 
science of the Elizabethan âge. From of old, among Christians as 
among pagans, in the Hebrew prOphets as in the Vedas, there has 
prevailed the notion that, as Westermarck puts it, in sin itself there 
is a power which must destroy the sinner, and when so late as the 
nineteenth century the Calvinist Chalmers speaks of "the inhérent 
misery of the evil affections," the notion merely survives in philo- 
sophie form. Hence innumerable taies of bad men making a bad 
end; hence the Furies or Erinnyes; hence, in the long run, Dante's 
hell, where each crime carries its own sting and the homicides stand 
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boiling up to the brows in blood. In ail this there is involved 
nothing like sorrow for the sin itself, compunction, or repentance. 
Cardinal Beaufort, in the Second Part of Henry VI, dies an unre- 
lenting murderer; yet he has "the horrors," as we say, and so bad a 
death, Warwick moralizes, argues a monstrous life. And the Queen 
in Cymbeline, failing of her evil ends, 

Grew shameless-desperate; open'd, in despite 
Of heaven and men, her purposes; repented 
The evils she hatch'd were not effected; so 
Despairing died. 

The devils themselves beHeve and tremble! Much more a case of 
conscience is Richard's, and his example perhaps (though from the 
seventeenth to the nineteenth century there is many another), as 
well as their Kantian philosophy of morality, prompted Schiller 
and Coleridge, in Franz Moor and Osorio, to perpetrate what Pro- 
fessor F. C. Sharp calls in the latter case a "monstrosity, sorrow 
for a misspent life, horror of crime and self-loathing, made to arise 
in a nature that possesses neither sympathy nor honor nor antipathy 
to treachery." Either form of internai disturbance, Richard's or 
the Queen's, is not to be found in the incorrigible criminal; the 
Queen's at least, we may hope, is, except among madmen, not to 
be found at ail. 

Of unrepentant horror there is more in Shakespeare than has 
ordinarily been observed. Macbeth is commonly spoken of as a 
tragedy of remorse, and in hero and heroine as criminals par passion 
or par occasion (which, we need not détermine) remorse would not 
hâve been out of place. But remorse they hâve none. Professor 
Bradley, foUowing Campbell, grants as much in the case of Lady 
Macbeth, but although he recognizes that at its face value the lan- 
guage of Macbeth does not bear him out in this opinion, he hdlds 
that the inner being of the thane and king is convulsed by conscience. 
Professor Sharp, on the other hand, in his interesting book contends 
that in both hero and heroine there is no remorse, but fear, "not 
sorrow for sin, but fear of the dagger and the poisoned cup." Such 
f eelings and considérations play a large part no doubt in both charac- 
ters, but as Mr. Bradley makes plain, surely neither is delivered 
over to the bare fear of détection and punishment. Macbeth and 
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Lady Macbeth hâve a horror of murder and of blood, and in such 
horror, after the crime, they live and perish. Even in horror of 
the crime they perpetrate it. When the thought first cornes to 
Macbeth it is a "horrid image," which sets his hair on end and blinde 
him to the world about him; it seems to him a "horrid deed" as 
he ponders it; and as he stealthily takes his way "withered Murder 
towards his design moves Uke a ghost." Immediately afterward, his 
hands are a sorry sight, and he is afraid to think what he has done. 
Look on it he dare not. And ail that foUows is but nemesis — 
the blood that will not wash out of his own or his Lady's memory, 
the Amen which sticks in his throat, the voices that bid him sleep 
no more, the Visitation of the ghost, the sleep-walking and "the 
terrible dreams that shake us nightly," the "scorpions" in his mind, 
the "torment" and "restless ecstasy." This is no sheer dread of 
détection or punishment; neither is it anything recognizable as 
repentance or remorse; it is rather a bodyiug-forth of unearthly 
fears and more than mortal misery. It is in the form of fear, say 
Lippert and Westermarck, that conscience appears among the 
simpler peoples. Orestes and other impious ones, hated by the 
gods and haunted by the Eumenides, do not humble themselves but 
run mad. Ail of us, I surmise, hâve at least some vague and unac- 
countable notion of hardened and impénitent criminals as misérable 
and glum. "In that gloomy brow," whispers the heroine in melo- 
drama, "is written a volume of villainy." And they that are good 
shall be happy, forsooth! The fact is that oftener criminals are con- 
tented, cheerful bodies. After the crime they go on a lark, buy new 
clothes, and hâve their photographs taken. Instead of hearing voices, 
like the Scottish thane and the English king, they are likely, after a 
murder, to fall asleep on the spot, like Pôzdnyshef in the Kreutzer 
Sonata, or at least, like Benvenuto Cellini, to sleep the better after- 
ward. They hâve done their work, they hâve had their way. 

Much of this efïect of "the horrors" is produced by what is 
purely technical : like most Elizabethan and Shakespearean charac- 
ters, Macbeth commente on his feelings instead of utterùig them. 
He dwells on the misery and hideousness of his situation rather 
than on his own purposes and the end in view. As he approaches 
the royal chamber, it is a dagger that he sees before him, not 
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the crown. He dwells on the circumstances and conséquences of 
the crime, moreover — punishment, public indignation, the deep 
damnation of violating the laws of hospitality and of killing a king 
so virtuous and meek. He is preoccupied with ail the scruples of 
pit and poet. Likewise he has a curious eye, as critics hâve remarked, 
for what poetically befits the occasion, and cries to the earth not to 
hear his steps for fear the very stones prate of his whereabouts— 
and so betray him? — and so "take the présent horror from the time 
which now suits with it." Thus King John, in the midst of his 
bloody instructions to Hubert, expresses a wish, as Professor Kaleigh 
observes, for the fitting stage efïects — darkness, the churchyard, 
and the sound of the passing-bell. Lady Macbeth is more business- 
like while she is strengthening her husband's feeble knees, but even 
she appeals to his pride, as Professor Firkins says, rather than to 
his ambition, and in her solitary méditations she Aies wide the mark. 
Mr. Sharp sees in her invocation "come you spirits that tend on 
mortal thoughts" signs that she had taken to her husband's senti- 
mentalizing ways. Instead of praying to be unsexed and filled from 
crown to toe top-fuU of direst cruelty, she might more appropriately 
be longing and scheming for the "golden round" of Scotland, "bum- 
ing," as Holinshed says, "with unquenchable désire to bear the name 
of queen." But by her sentimentality, if for the moment we must 
call it that, Lady Macbeth came honestly enough. The kings and 
queens in the early historiés, as King John, Richard II, and Richard 
III, measure and analyze their woes and vie with each other endlessly 
in their lamentations, though in the meantime some necessary 
question of the play be then to be considered. And in so late a 
play as Antony and Cleopatra the hero, when his star is setting, 
cries, dropping into a Hebraism which the commentators naïvely 
suspect him to hâve caught from the lips of King Herod or picked 
up in the streets of Jérusalem, 

that I were 
Upon the hill of Basan, to outroar 
The homed herd. 

Teach me, he beseeches, and such a lesson the Elizabethan heroes 

are forever beseeching to be taught, though they know it but too 

well already: 
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Teach me, 
Alcides, thou my ancestor, thy rage. 
Let me lodge Lichas on the horns o' the moon. 

He bas in mind the Hercules of Seneca, and it is from Seneca, in 
large measure, that this vein of self-conscious comment and déclama- 
tion is derived. With .her husband Lady Macbeth's invocation has 
nothing in the world to do. There is many another like it — Othello's 
invocation to black vengeance in the hoUow hell, lago's climactic 
outcry to hell and night, and those speeches which are the source 
of ail of thèse, the fire-eyed invocations and apostrophes to the 
infernal powers of Seneca's Medea and Atreus. The psychology 
is of the simplest: your hero prays to God, and your villain prays, 
with the Jews and heathen, to the Devil! 

Macbeth and his Lady stop to consider what sort of figure they 
are cutting, therefore, mainly because they hâve not been taught 
to speak realistically, to the point. It is a matter of dramatic 
technique not as yet entirely differentiated from the epical and 
the lyrical. And as we hâve seen, it is a matter of morals — the way 
of the transgressor is hard. The resuit is xmmistakable damage to 
the character. Macbeth does the deed forgetful of his purpose, 
mindful only of his sin. He kills the king in horror: you wonder, 
and a few candid critics hâve wondered, how he manages to kill 
him at ail. Every man in order to be able to do a thing, says Tolstoi, 
whose sensé of sin seldom overrides his sensé of fact, has to con- 
sider it important and good. As in the days when there was no 
king in Israël, every man does, and always will do, that which is 
right in his own eyes. And the sinner sins nothing loath. "In the 
Joy of the actors Ues the sensé of any action. That is the explana- 
tion, that the excuse." How shallow and obsequious of us to bow 
to Shakespeare and almost ail the choice and master spirits in 
drama and fiction up to the présent âge, in their opinion that though 
there is joy in our hearts when we engage in works of justice and 
mercy there is no joy in the heart of the miser as he hoards or in 
the heart of the murderer as he kills. Do we do good because we 
love it and do they do evil because they hâte it ? We at least know 
better. Yet even Tolstoi, his sensé of fact for the moment quite over- 
ridden by this superstitious notion of sin, lets Nikita, in The Power 
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0/ Darkness, abhor the hideousness of his crimes as he commits 
them as deeply as does Macbeth. "But before Nikita was led 
into so dire a situation," says Stevenson, "he must hâve been 
tempted, and temptations are beautiful." 

It is a frank way generally that wicked folk in Shakespeare hâve 
of talking or thinking about themselves and their doings. Lady 
Macbeth prays to be fiUed with cruelty and hâve her milk tumed 
to gall; Macbeth calls his deed treason and murder and bewails 
his hangman's hands; and ail the criminals, from Aaron to lachimo, 
plead guilty by word or deed, as criminals never do. This is further 
proof, which M. Jusserand almost alone among critics has appre- 
ciated, of the failure completely to evolve the dramatic form. No 
Elizabethan dramatist — ^no dramatist after ail before the middle 
of the nineteenth century — quite realized that a character is not one 
who tells his story but acts it, and speaks, not for audience or drama- 
tist, but only for himself. In their dramaturgy, as in their stage- 
management, they used signs and placards. Don John and Borachio 
call themselves villain, and the puritanical Angelo calls his passion 
lust, just as in earlier times the devils in the miracle-plays bawl out 
to their simple-minded audience in the market-place or on the green 
that they are "fuU of gret envy, of wrathe, and wycked hâte"; or, 
for that matter, as did Seneca's truculent heroes and heroines more 
than a thousand years before. In ail times, and long after the days 
of Steele and Sheridan, the purposes of satire hâve been accommo- 
dated by an unreasonable readiness in quack and pettifogger, rake- 
hell and Delilah, through soliloquy or confidential conversation, to 
expose themselves; and ail that keeps the good characters — and 
it does not quite keep them — ^from making their exhibit in tum, is, 
as they themselves immodestly remark, their modesty. So says 
the marvel of EUzabethan art, Othello, as well as the eighteenth- 
century prigs and prudes; and many an Elizabethan hero Uke 
Shakespeare's Brutus and many a heroine like Imogen are spoiled 
for us a bit by their complacence. Artistic réticence such as ours, 
moreover, is, as I hâve remarked elsewhere,i out of harmony with 
the System of dramaturgy in Shakespeare's time, founded on the 

'Cf. an article of mine on "Anachronlsm in Shakespeare Criticism," in Modem 
Philology, April, 1910, pp. 561-62, 567-68; and one on Sliylock in tlie Journal 0/ English 
and Germanie Philology, April, 1911, pp. 266-67. 
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culture of the time. Whom to hâte and whom to admire the Eliza- 
bethan audience was always told and taught, for explicitness' sake, 
at the beginning; and in that day the dramatist would not hâve 
dared to risk the puzzling of men's wits as only an Ibsen dared — 
and puzzled them — at the close of the century just gone by, by prac- 
ticing on them any notions of relativity. But cowards like Parolles 
in All's Well That Ends Well or Bessus in Beaumont and Fletcher's 
A King and No King confess their cowardice at the end, when they 
no longer can be serving the needs of information, and on the whole 
we may be sure that artists like Shakespeare and Beaumont and 
Fletcher, not to mention Sheridan or Schiller, if they had had notions 
of relativity to express, would hâve managed, for ail the refractori- 
ness of their médium, if not to express them, at least not to set 
them at naught. Even when she is not speaking of herself, Lady 
Macbeth subdues language to her thought no more than when she 
is, and she draws up an abstract of hèr husband's character as 
roundly as if it were an indictment: 

Thou wouldst be great, 
Art not without ambition, but without 
The illness should attend it; what thou wouldst highly, 
That wouldst thou holily; wouldst not play false 
And yet wouldst wrongly win. 

Save one, the words might hâve been spoken by Saint Peter at 
the gate.^ 

The truth is, the standard of morality is a rigid one, and Shake- 
speare makes his criminals conform to it even in their nonconformity. 
Macbeth and Lady Macbeth call it a murder because it is a murder, 
because public and poet could see it in no other light. Only in a 

« This failure of the dramatist to keep the point of view of the character is as unmis- 
takable in characters of mingled nature as in the Macliiavels. " Pitiful," cries Tamora, 
" I know not what it means; " just as Oassius says, in soliloquy, 

Well, Brutus, thou art nohle; yet 1 see, 
Thy honourable métal may be wrought 
From that it is dispos'd; 

and proceeds to show that he is the one to work it. His love for Desdemona lago calla 
lust, just as the Purltan Angelo uses the word in speaking of his love for the salntly Isa- 
bella, and that fairly décent chap Valérie, in Tke Coxcomb, in speaking of his love for the 
pure-minded and beautiful Viola. In retrospect and remorse, such a word might be In 
place, but thus in the tide of passion, never. Temptations are not hideous but beauti- 
ful, and no man, good or bad, can flnd it in his heart deliberately to besmirch his dearest 
desires. Men act from inclination, and they do not incline to what they hâte. 
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comic light could poet or public then look on a criminars fair- 

speaking, as in those very explicit instances where the words "con- 

vey" and "purchase" are used for "steal," or where Shakespeare's 

and Dekker's whores and bawds indignantly disdain to answer to 

such names. Thus before the nineteenth century only the slighter 

forms of criminality got treated with any measure of realism. The 

giddy comic muse ventured far nearer to fact than the tragic, but 

she shied away from murder. And another truth is, that the poet, 

like others of his day and after, does net realize the spontaneousness, 

the unconsciousness of sin. Lying and hypocrisy corne to a man 

naturally, but in Shakespeare or in Molière, in Corneille, Steele, or 

Sheridan, no man, however hardened, ever slips into either. The 

Lying Lover is virginally aware that he is a liar; Tartuffe both is and 

intends to be a fraud. So Richard and Macbeth are the murderers 

they intend or hesitate to be. Men of principle, thèse, not of impulse. 

It is in quite another vein that your incorrigible criminal talks — 

for as such for the moment Macbeth and his Lady may be treated 

along with the Machiavels, since their frankness of speech, like his 

horror, with which as criminals they might conceivably be afîected 

after the murder, appears before. He has no mind to remorse, we 

bave seen, and he has none to plain-speaking as well. He has what 

Shakespeare has not granted him, his own natural point of view, 

and is not consciously the antipode of ail morality. Fingersmith 

is his Word for thief, apaier for assassinate. Rouet, stepping to the 

scafîold where he was to suffer for robbery and murder, muttered, 

" Cause a man to suffer death for such a trifle !" And Dombey, writing 

after his first murder, said that he hoped that he should be pardoned 

this bit of childishness. Often, indeed, criminals go so far as to 

express satisfaction with their conduct, like Lemaire, who avowed 

that he did not repent of anything except that he had not killed them 

ail (both father and son). Avinian, another murderer, begged as a 

favor that he might be buried with Lemaire, "who spoke so well," 

and, he himself , in émulation, declared on the scaffold, like a martyr, 

that it was "the truth" that had brought him to it. "Ivan the 

Terrible thought himself the deputy of the Most High." When 

asked by Lombroso whether he had ever killed anyone, a certain 

Number 377 retorted, "I am not a butcher"; but when he was 
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reminded of the fact that he had got away with plenty of pocket- 
books, he exclaimed, "Ah yes! but what a fine thing to do!" "Glad 
of it" — "l'd do it again" — cries the daily murderer in the news- 
paper to the bystanders or the police, and (unless this be bravado) 
if he change his mind it will be only af ter he has been wrought upon 
in prison by the fear of death. Far from evùicing Shakespearean 
remorse, the murderer is inclined, according to the criminologists, to 
scorn his victim like a savage with the dripping scalp at his belt, and 
rightly Browning lets Ottima and Dostoieffsky lets Raskolnikoff hâte 
their victim after the crime more than before it. Such is the nature 
of those soûls who, accordiag to ancient and modem doctrine, "hâve 
the law written in their hearts, their conscience also bearing witness 
and their thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else excusing one 
another"; or who, according to a philosophy which takes no counsel 
of psychology and anthropology, are not blind, even the most con- 
summate villain of them, to the transcendental significance of the 
moral law!^ 

Of Elizabethan Machiavels and villains the greatest is lago, the 
culmination of the development through Aaron and Richard III.^ 
He professes those tenets common to the Elizabethan Machiavel 
and Machiavelli himself ; as egoism, the dissimulation of the virtues 
because of their usefulness, and the glorification of the "will," or 
virtù. Besides, he has ail the ways of the Elizabethan Machiavel 

1 Whereas Shakespearean and Elizabethan villains big and little call themselves such, 
and Byron wrltes : 

He knew himself a villain, and he deemed 
The rest no better than the thing he seemed; 

James Rimciman, provoked by the above couplet, wrote, not many years ago, an essay 
on ScoundreU to show that ail whom he knew of consldered themselves estimable men. 

2 1 am aware that both Professor Bradley and Professor E. S. Meyer do not consider 
lago to be a Machiavel: Mr. Bradley, on account of his not avowing atheism; Mr. 
Meyer, on accoimt of his betraylng no direct knowledge of the Principe. I cannot hère 
undertake to dispute the point, but below I show reason for holding lago to be atheistlcal 
in spirit, and I mlght insist not only on the tenets mentioned in the paragraph above 
but on a Machlavellian maxlm of lago's such as that, questioned by Mr. Meyer, in 
the last Une of Act II. In ail my writlng on Elizabethan subjects, moreover (cf. my 
John Webster, pp. 98, 200-201) I hâve deliberately and uniformlyused the word Machiavel 
in a sensé larger than that which signifies merely an expliclt connection with the name, 
personality, or precepts (genuine or garbled) of the great Italian, belng concemed rather 
with the type of character which springs into being with Marlowe's Barabas and Guise, 
in whom the connection with Machiavelli, or Elizabethan notions of htm, is explicit, 
and culminâtes In lago, in whom such a connection is at least not obscured. That 
development and culmination is unmistakable: lago is a Machiavel whether labeled as 
such or not. 
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on the stage: his frank delight in intrigue and avowal of evil — of 
dissimulation, lust, and murder — the league with hell, the manipu- 
lation of the tool-villain, Roderigo, for the rough and risky work, 
like Richard's Buckingham or Barabas' Ithamore, honest and merry 
manners with the world, and threats and blood-curdling malice 
in his speeches to the tool-villain and in his soliloquies and asides. 
The essential différence between him and the earlier représentatives 
of the type lies in the subtlety of the outlines. The violence of 
Richard and Aaron is hère dissembled : to look at him this Machiavel 
is no lion but ail fox. There is none of Aaron's bluster, and yet there 
is none of Richard's slime. lago fumbles no prayer-book, keeps no 
Company with bishops, admits indeed that he is but a man among 
men, and, speaking of Roderigo, confesses that 

with the little godliness I hâve 
I did full hard forbear him. 

It is the franker maimer of Richard, his bluffness and soldierly 
cynicism, that lago more especially affects, modified and seasoned 
with bonhommie. There is almost as much human nature in him 
as stage villainy and a highly individual tone as well. 

lago is the great devil of the seventeenth century as Goethe's 
Mephistopheles is of the nineteenth. The latter, old legendary 
matter put aside, is after ail not a fiend, not the antipode of morality 
or the enemy of the soûl of man, but his indispensable companion 
through the world, and he reflects an âge when the steep barriers 
between the "spiritual" and the "camal," "good" and "evil," 
faith and xmbelief, were breaking down, and the soûl of goodness in 
things evil was being laid bare. Votre philosophie dirigera votre art! 

Taine's words are not truer of art than of criticism . Mr. Bradley's 
transcendentalism detects in lago signs of a "résistance" to his 
evil desires, in the spirit, no doubt, of Kant's dictum that there 
is no man so depraved as not to feel within him the "résistance" of 
the moral law, or categorical imperative. Mr. Sharp's psychology 
makes of lago an instinctive criminal, or "moral imbécile." In 
such an undertaking, science, without the light of history, is as 
futile as philosophy. It is quite true that the Elizabethan Machia- 
vel in gênerai and lago in particular embody éléments of sound 
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criminal psychology: the gloating, the remorselessness, the pride 
and thoroughgoing egoism, the pleasure in intrigue, may be found 
in the instinctive criminals whose memory is embalmed in Ferri 
and Lombroso. But in the drama much of this is the highly colored 
product of the popular consciousness and myth-making power, some- 
thing anti-human; in the page of science it is the work of nature 
itself. lago's unerring moral judgment, to take up a single détail, 
whether conceming others, such as Othello, Cassio, and Desdemona, 
or himself, and his correct and conventional use of the ternis "good, " 
"noble," and "evil" Mr. Sharp considéra évidence that Shakespeare 
was hère attempting to portray a " clear-seeing instinctive criminal," 
somewhat like Lacenaire, I suppose. 'No doubt he succeeded, for 
it was the obvions thing to do and ail tragedy back to Seneca had 
done it before him. But in life Lacenaires are uncommon; Lacenaire 
himself did not disdain euphemism and self-exoneration, as in his 
poems, and when, to quote Mr. Sharp himself, he said to his friend 
Avril, "We ought to go into business [industrie] together"; and I 
question if there be anyone who, for want of moral sensibility, would 
long "apply to his own conduct the adjectives by which the race 
express their loathings." Much less would the incorrigible criminal, 
whose amour propre is immense, apply them to himself with ail the 
rigor of the Recording Angel. Planted at the very pôle of our moral 
world, lago is nevertheless delineated without regard to latitude, 
so to speak, as on Mercator's projection. The meridians of his 
thought run straight and undefleeted — are identieal with our own. 

What is more, lago, like Aaron and Richard, loves evil for its 
own sake, just as, for that matter, Shakespeare's heroes, when they 
happen to mention it, love virtue. Only a prig does right merely 
for the love of virtue; nobody, not even a prig, would do wrong for 
the love of sin. Naturally and normally we do what we do, not for 
the name of it, whatever that be, but for the thing itself, and in 
order that we may reach our ends and give our passions scope. 
It is in the spirit of an older psychology that Macaulay says, "It 
m^ay weïl be conceived that at such a time such a nature as that of 
Marlborough would riot in the very luxury of baseness"; or that 
we ourselves so readily resort to that phrase of the vernacular "the 
pure love of cussedness" to describe the motive of some scurvy 
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trick. It is in the spirit of a newer and sounder psychology that 
Stevenson says, speaking of famé as the apparent motive of heroic 
deeds: "The fact is, famé may be a forethought or an afterthought, 
but it is too abstract an idea to move people greatly in moments of 
swift and momentous décision." From thèse abstract and con- 
sciously moral and ulterior considérations, whereby each motive, 
foui or fair, passes naked before the iimer judgment seat, the quite 
modem novel and drama hâve turned away, until in Hardy and the 
great Frenchmen and Russians we hâve today a psychology of the 
unsophisticated impulses, and characters do what they do, like Steven- 
son's English admirais, not for famé or infamy, or good or evil, 
but because the thing itself delights them. Hère nothing is left 
of that old mythological notion, lingering on in Shakespeare and 
the popular psychology, which conceives of men as if, like angels 
and devils, ail were mustered in one of two camps, the good or the 
wicked, and fought out their lives imder its banner. And lago is 
in love with evil too relentlessly, touched with no tenderness for 
man, child, bird, or beast, and with no odds and ends of sentiment 
or virtue clinging to him. His wickedness is as simple and total 
as that of an ogre. Whereas of the criminal character it is as true 
as of the normal, that it is not to be made, as Mr. Bernard Shaw 
says Mr. Barrie's characters are made, and normal characters 
in Shakespeare are not made, by mère "matching of materials." 
One répulsive quality does not mean ail répulsive qualities, any 
more than one endearing quality means ail endearing qualities. One 
of the widespread superstitions, says Tolstoi, is that every man has 
spécial, definite qualities of his own, or as Pope and others hâve 
put it, a ruling passion. That isn't like him, we say when we hear 
of a scheming person's doing something which seems disinterested; 
and commonly our wits, and even those of the great biographers, 
do not rest, so far do they prefer symmetry and consistency to the 
truth, until they hâve found a way to make it like him. To keep 
her in countenance, a cardinal virtue or a deadly sin still requires, to 
our mediaeval thinking, the company of ail the others of the seven. 
In the faith that Shakespeare is nature, lago and Othello hâve 
been seized upon by criminologists such as Professer Kohler of 
Berlin and Lombroso himself as an example of the coppia delinquente. 
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But the pair nowise resemble the couples cited nor do they fit the 
définition: a pervert and a weakling corrupted by him, a bad man 
and one of médiocre intelligence and weak moral sensé plunged by 
him into crime, an incorrigible criminal and an occasional criminal 
made his slave and tool. The latter forgets everything and every- 
body else, Lombroso continues, for his thought is polarized in the 
desires and caprices of one person, as are those of the hypnotized 
in the will of the hypnotist. But a weakling Othello is not, least 
of ail a criminal, the "noble" Othello "whom our fuU senate calls 
ail in ail sufficient." Such, entirely, is the impression of his charac- 
ter up to the moment when he falls into lago's toils. Nor is he thé 
subject of any imconscious suggestion. They are not friends as 
Lombroso déclares them to be, and there is no tie or influence on 
which lago can count when he begins. The "suggestion" is no 
more than conscious cunning, and it gains admission into Othello's 
mind not mysteriously, but only through lago's réputation for 
shrewdness and honesty. As always in Shakespeare, the game is in 
the open. Othello is not even inclined by nature to the passions 
which lago arouses in him: "not easily jealous," he and Desdemona 
say at the beginning of the temptation, and he says it again at the 
end. He is like Macbeth, one driven to a crime for which he has a 
horror, and the cause of his fall lies almost whoUy without him. It 
is the convention of the calumniator believed, as old as the story 
of Potiphar's wife, as old as fairy-tale or story. Convention — both 
in Shakespeare and in the drama of three centuries after him — ^we 
must never for a moment forget. Admiration has been expressed 
for lago's clevemess in keeping the secret of his malice and depravity 
from Othello, his own wife, and for "four times seven years" from 
ail the world, and contempt has been expressed for Emilia's stupidity; 
but by the same process of reasoning she has discemment and 
common-sense far beyond the capacity of her master in that she 
répudiâtes the slander and the slanderer on the spot. The truth — 
the convention — is: the slanderer must be believed that there may 
be a story; the slanderer must be repudiated that the story may 
end. In English plays before the time of Messrs. Jones and Pinero, 
short of the last scène of the last act anybody could be made to 
believe anything. 
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Still another vagary of the criminologists is that of finding in 
Shakespeare's treatment of the criminal traces of scientific deter- 
minism. The incorrigible criminal, it is commonly believed, is born 
so, is called indeed the delinquente nato; and even those crimino- 
logists who do not adhère to such opinions regard the criminal as 
irresponsible, or almost wholly so, being the product of disease and 
degeneration, heredity and environment. Above we hâve shown how 
little this point of view applies to Richard; how utterly foreign it 
is to Shakespearean and Elizabethan ways of thinking I hâve shown 
at length elsewhere.^ The bad blood in a fellow's veins and the bad 
Company he had had to keep were then no extenuating circumstances. 
Jewish blood, Moorish blood, bastardy, ugliness, and poverty are 
the héritage of EUzabethan and Shakespearean villains, and they 
are but badges of infamy and shame. For the villains, moreover, 
there is no access to that refuge provided for the erring hero, the 
decree of Fate or Fortune. Aaron, Richard, and lago, unlike Romeo 
or Othello, acknowledge none such, and their sins are on their own 
heads. They detect their own motives, acknowledge them to be 
evil, and foUow them — uncoerced, unhindered — ^none the less. AU 
that hinders them is without them, and in their hands they "hold 
the twists of life." How difïerently move the créatures of Balzac, 
who, like Hulot, stagger and even cry out under the tyrannous 
weight of their passions, or of Zola or Dostoieffsky, who are seized 
by blind impulses like those of beasts of prey; or if it be objected 
that thèse are in the novel, those of Ibsen or Hervieu, who breathe 
the heavy air about them, creep through the tangle, and are caught 
in it they know not how or why. For this is another world than 
that revealed by earlier, explicit art, where the will is free and 
vision unclouded, and where, openly as on the plains of Troy, the 
game of Ufe and death is played by man and man, God, Fate or 
Fortune, and the Devil. There ail are free — ail are at war. 

Concerning the religion of his villains Shakespeare is compara- 
tively silent. Prudence and practical sensé as an actor-sharer may 
hâve been the reason, or simply his English inclination to let sleeping 
dogs lie. The world was full of villainous fanatics in his time, but 
he let them be, and his clergjnnen are such hardly more than in 

> Of. my artlde on Shylock cited above, pp. 269-71. 
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name. Of his Machiavels, Aaron the "misbelieving Moor," evi- 
dently an atheist, is less loudly so than Eleazar in Lust's Dominion; 
Richard III scoffs at prayer and holy thoughts, but after his dream 
prays for the moment to God and Jésus; lago has not a word to 
say on the subject, though he repeatedly identifies himself with 
the devils and their cause, appeals to the Divinity of hell, déclares 
the will alone suprême, and in life and in the teeth of death keeps 
the haughty, contumacious tone of the enemy of God.* And the 
illegitimate Edmund, like Eleazar and the hero of Tourneur's 
Atheist' s Tragedy, appeals to nature as his goddess. With this bias 
are conceived Shakespeare's villains generally. If they approach 
God they do it like the King in Hamlet, in hypocrisy or remorse. 
For them is reserved the stigma of skepticism: it is Edmund and 
lago who pooh-pooh Providence and the stars. Quite so Don Juan, 
according to Sganarelle, does not believe in God, not even in the 
loupgarou. This conception of the criminal as an atheist, that is 
God's enemy, or as a skeptic, lingers on popularly, of course, today, 
and in literature has died a hard death. Even Schiller made a skeptic 
of Franz Moor, and few writers hâve, like Stevenson in his portraits 
of cutthroat Calvinistic uncles, seen the expediency of making their 
criminals the contrary. That Browning's villains should be believers 
appeals to Mr. Chesterton because it is wholesome doctrine (which 
would hâve startled a bit the EUzabethans), but it appealed to 
Browning himself no doubt because it is psychological truth. Among 
two hundred assassins Ferri found not one avowed freethinker. Of 
five hxmdred criminals, according to Lombroso, 71 per cent attend 
church, as compared to 70 per cent of ordinary people. Among 
28,531 admissions to three metropolitan prisons, observes Rev. 
J. W. Horsley, only fifty-seven described themselves as atheists, 
and some of thèse were Mohammedans and Chinese. Thieves 
hâve masses said for luck; chaque voleur a sa dévotion runs the proverb. 
When Lavengro offers to buy a Bible for the old apple-woman of 
London Bridge, "No, dear, no," she replies, "you are poor, and 

1 The type of the Machiavel, enemy of God, is preserved, in nobler form, even at the 
end. Ordlnarily Machiavels die cursing and blaspheming. lago says, "From this time 
forth I never will speak word." "What," rejoins Lodovico, "not to pray ?" and that is 
the point inteuded. Generally the bad men in Shaljespeare who are not Machiavels, as 
Edmnnd, hâve at the end a change of heart. 
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may soon want the money; but if you can take one conveniently 
on the sly, you know — ." Marc — , a young Neapolitan, who had 
killed his father, avowed to Lombroso that he had prayed to Our 
Lady of the Chain for the strength necessary for the undertaking. 
"Oh, if God would hâve pity on us," wrote to her accomplice, 
according to Mr. Havelock EUis, a woman who was poisoning her 
husband, "how I would bless him! When he complains, I thank 
God in my heart." And the accomplice answers, "I will pray to 
heaven to aid us." "God has sent him," whispers Kipling's Pambé 
Serang as he hears the voice of his victim; "now I can die," he 
murmurs with a sigh of reUef as he sinks to his pillow after having 
driven the knife home. Their attitude is not that of Lady Macbeth 
or lago invoking the powers of darkness, but more nearly that of the 
simpler people with whom criminals are anthropologically akin, 
Christians and heathens early and modem, for example, who pray 
and vow to their God before the fight and praise and reward him 
afterward. 

And what of the criminars ways and maimers? In Seneca, 
Shakespeare, and the Elizabethan drama, when a murder is in 
hand the sky darkens, lightning flashes, and heaven and earth are 
in a tumult. I need but mention the éclipses and tempests in 
Macbeth and King Lear, the tempest dropping fire and the celestial 
armies drizzling blood in Julius Caesar, or Duncan's horses which 
ate each other. And if thèse or the like are not forthcoming, Mac- 
beth or King John, Tamburlaine or Othello is there to cry out 
for them. 

Methinks it should be now a huge éclipse 

Of sun and moon, and that the aiïrighted globe 

Did yawn at altération. 

Hère there is much poetry, and there is much in the varions invo- 
cations of evil, and a little in the unmitigated villain's grotesque 
gloatings, curses, and threats, though oftener there is bombast and 
melodrama. Through it ail prevails the notion that the moment 
of sin and the manner of the siimer are something prodigious and 
beyond the bounds of nature, as indeed they appear to be in the 
person of many a famous actor who saws the air in old paintings 
and prints. Even later poetry and fiction hâve been slower to 
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retum to nature than you would think, and as in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries villains became less villainous, their man- 
ners became perhaps more sublime. So it is with Byron's and 
Bulwer's. Hugo makes Javert give a roar as he pounces on poor 
Valjean, and even Balzac bas Vautrin, when taken by the police, 
undergo a sort of infernal transfiguration. How difEerently evil is 
done in Ibsen or Pinero! Before she knows it Iris entangles her- 
self by making use of the check-book; and Mrs. Thaddeus Morti- 
more destroys her brother-in-law's will "as if it were the most 
natural thing in the world." How difîerently — and naturally — it is 
done in real life I need not undertake to tell. 

"Shakespeare is nature," cry the critics still. Though he was 
widely différent, I cannot see that as an artist he was greater, or 
was truer to nature, than Michelangelo. In ail that pertains to 
the représentation of the human form why not let Michelangelo 
be nature too? Certainly he knew the human body as well as 
Shakespeare knew the human soûl. We marvel at the bold and 
subtle drawing of hands, limbs, and articulations. But not long 
ago a great artist pointed out the fact that in the ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel some of the grand and imposing attitudes are physi- 
cally impossible. The man is standing, but by the laws of nature 
he should fall. Such a thing a Whistler or a Sargent, without being 
so great a painter, is not to be caught doing today. In art he who 
in standing must take heed lest he fall, is now ridiculous : we assent 
and conform to fact. Our painters and poets, whose lesser genius 
is not identified with nature, hâve studied her, hâve discovered the 
fact, and with such resuit that to them or to us an attitude, word, or 
accent can no longer be altogether grand or beautiful imless it be 
in accord with this larger measure of truth. The sixteenth-century 
painter, who had discovered a lesser measure of truth, was free to 
treat the human form as a design or pattern and to flare out upon 
wall or canvas his sublimest impressions and imaginations, imbued 
with the religions and social préjudices and ideals of his time. The 
sixteenth-century playwright was free to weave a fantastic plot, 
pen speeches that are rather a song, a story, or a comment, 
and body forth impressions and imaginations as sublime and as 
deeply imbued. Both painter and playwTight followed convention, 
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held up the mirror to man as they knew him, and painted — saints 
and satyrs, devils and demigods. Neither genius — no genius — is 
nature's self; either is the soûl of the âge teeming with audacious 
shapes and attitudes which nature never knew; and in the case of 
the playwright it is as true as in the case of the painter that such 
attitudes, particularly some of those struck by his criminal characters, 
are impossible, poetically imposing though they be. 

Elmeb Edgab Stoll 
Westekn RjESERVB Univehsity 

Note. — Since the above was in print, I bave been delighted to find in 
Mr. Shaw's Dramatic Opinions and Essays the foUowing passage which con- 
firms me in my opinion as could the words of few others in the world. 
Often I find Mr. Shaw quoted by Shakespeareans not without signs of 
impatience, but who among them ail has like him spoken the truth as 
he saw it and scorned cant and twaddle? "Shakespeare was a devout 
beUever in the existence of the true villain — the man whose terrible secret 
is that his fundamental moral impulses are by some f reak of nature inverted, 
80 that not only are love, pity, and honor loathsome to him, and the affec- 
tation which society imposes on him a constant source of disgust, but 
cruelty, destruction, and perfidy are his most luxurious passions. This is 
a totally différent phenomenon from the survivais of the ape and tiger in a 
normal man. The average normal man is covetous, lazy, selfish; but he is 
not malevolent, nor capable of saying to himself, 'Evil: be thou my good.' 
He only does wrong as a means to an end, which he always represents to 
himself as a right end."— Vol. I, 294-95 (New York, 1907). Whether Mr. 
Shaw himself believes in the existence of the villain he does not make quite 
clear. 
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